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COMING EXHIBITIONS 


by the Chicago Chapter of the 

Wild Flower Preservation Society 
of America. This society, organized in 
1913, was formed for the protection of 
the wild flowers in these environs, and by 
its propaganda it hopes to preserve the 
floral beauty of our country-side, our 
woods and prairies. In order to accom- 
plish its declared objects of securing the 
better enforcement of the present laws 
governing the preservation and protec- 
tion of native plants and of inducing 
further necessary legislation, it has been 
active in summoning to its aid the teach- 
ers and children of the public schools. 
Over ninety talks, made vivid by stereop- 
ticon pictures, have been given in the 
schools, the botany teachers in the high 
schools giving instruction in conservation 
both to their classes and to school 
assemblies. A special School Propagan- 
dist has delivered most of the talks in the 
grade schools, with the result that a 


J ANUARY 6 ushers in an exhibition 


EXHIBITION OF XVIII CENTURY FRENCH FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, AND PAINTINGS 


request came from the Board of Educa- 
tion for evening talks to be given in the 
civic centers. For the continuation of 
the already great interest aroused by its 
propaganda the society is depending 
largely upon the teachers, whose whole- 
hearted codperation has been easily en- 
listed. The subscription to the organiza- 
tion by twenty-six public schools has 
added thousands to the Junior Member- 
ship. The interest of the children has 
been stimulated further by the offer of 
three prizes of fifteen, ten, and five 
dollars—two for photographic portraits 
of growing wild flowers and one for the 
best essay on the preservation of our 
wild flowers. The fact that practically 
everyone in our communities has been 
made to see the tragedy of the destruc- 
tion of trees and birds—so that numerous 
protective societies have been enabled to 
obtain stringent legislation against van- 
dalism—inspires the Wild Flower 
Preservation Society to keep unremitting- 
ly at its work of educating public senti- 
ment to the point where it will no longer 
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tolerate the destruction of wild flowers. 

In either the first or second week in 
January the etchings by Rembrandt in 
the Clarence Buckingham collection will 
be hung in the Print Room. This rare 
collection of etchings comprises not a 
comprehensive number of states but a 
beautiful selection of Rembrandt’s 
masterpieces of the acid and needle— 
portraits, landscapes, Biblical subjects, 
and the finest of the beggars. Particu- 
larly brilliant is the impression of the 
famous “Hundred Guilder Print,” al- 
though to mention it exclusively is an 
injustice to the portrait of Jan Lutma, 
the “Rembrandt leaning on a stone sill,” 
and the landscapes so rich in burr. It is 
planned to hold a memorial exhibition of 
prints by the late Helen Hyde in March. 
Further information will be given later. 

The end of the month—the dates are 
January 29 to March 3, inclusive— 


brings the Twenty-fourth Annual Ex- 
hibition of Works by Artists of Chicago 
and Vicinity, one of the two regular 


annual exhibitions of paintings. In 
this exhibition the following prizes are 
offered: Two Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan Medals, with prizes of five hun- 
dred dollars and two hundred dollars, 
respectively, for paintings executed by 
residents of Cook County, awarded 
under the direction of the Trustees of 
the Art Institute; the Edward B. Butler 
and the Mrs. Julius Rosenwald Pur- 
chase Funds of two hundred dollars each, 
awarded to paintings selected by the Art 
Committee of the Art Institute for pre- 
sentation to Chicago Public Schools; the 
Joseph N. Eisendrath Prize of two hun- 
dred dollars for a work of art in any 
medium by an artist who has not ex- 


hibited for more than five years; the 
Harry A. Frank Prize of one hundred 
and fifty dollars for a figure composi- 
tion; the Clyde M. Carr Prize of one 
hundred dollars for a meritorious work 
in landscape in any medium; the Muni- 
cipal Art League Prize of one hundred 
dollars for portraiture in any medium, 
the Mrs. William O. Thompson. Prize 
of one hundred dollars for a landscape 
painting of Illinois, and the Mrs, John 
C. Shaffer Prize of one hundred dollars 
for an ideal conception in sculpture— 
all three awarded by the jury and three 
members of the Municipal Art League; 
the Silver Medal of the Chicago Society 
of Artists for the artist who presents the 
most artistic work in any medium or form. 
The jury is composed of the following 
twenty-six artists: Paul W. Bartlett, 
Karl A. Buehr, Edgar S. Cameron, Ethel 
L. Coe, Frank V. Dudley, Frederick F. 
Fursman, Lucie Hartrath, E. Martin 
Hennings, Wilson Irvine, C. Raymond 
Johnson, Alfred Juergens, Carl R. 
Krafft, Pauline Palmer, Frank C. 
Peyraud, Wellington J. Reynolds, H. 
Leon Roecker, Gordon Saint Clair, 
Flora I. Schonfeld, Eda Sterchi, Norman 
Tolson, and Walter Ufer, painters; 
Leonard Crunelle, Albin Polasek, 
Lorado Taft, Nellie V. Walker, and 
Emil R. Zettler, sculptors. 

In February—dates to be announced 
in the next BULLETIN—a collection of 
etchings and sanguine drawings by 
Arthur W, Heintzelman will be shown. 
Mr. Heintzelman, Instructor in Fine 
Arts at the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, is a young artist, not yet thirty, who 
has exhibited here in the Chicago Society 
of Etchers’ exhibition. He studied at 
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ANDROMEDA 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY BRYSON BURROUGHS 


the Rhode Island School of Design, 
where he was awarded the Alumni travel- 
ing scholarship, and then for two years 
he studied abroad. Later, for four years, 
he taught at the Detroit School of De- 
sign. He is an active member of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers and of the 
Brooklyn Society of Etchers, at whose 
annual exhibition this year he won the 
Barnett Prize. He is represented in 
public collections in New York, Wash- 
ington, Providence, Detroit, and Chi- 


cago. His etchings and drypoints, about 
forty-five in number, comprise portraits, 
figure studies, and landscapes. Another 
print exhibition planned for Februar 
is that of etchings of flowers. by 
Katharine Cameron, the sister of the 
well-known Scottish etcher, David Young 
Cameron. Miss Cameron’s education in 
painting and etching was obtained at the 
Glasgow School of Art and in Paris 
She has exhibited in many places abroad 
—at various academies in England and 
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SUMMER 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY ABEL PANN 


Scotland, in Berlin, Munich, Venice, 
Turin, and other cities of the continent 
—but she is not yet a familiar exhibitor 
in this country. About thirty of her 
etchings will be shown. She prints from 
fifteen to thirty impressions only; so her 
work will never be common. 

During the period March 9—April 1 
there will be five exhibitions: a collection 
of “one-price” (one hundred dollar) 
pictures; paintings by Adam Emory AI- 
bright; works by the American Painters, 
Sculptors, and Engravers Society ; paint- 
ings by John C, Johansen; and the tenth 
annual exhibition of etchings held by the 
Chicago Society of Etchers. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


NNOUNCEMENT of Leon 
A Gaspard’s exhibition of paintings 

arrived too late for mention in 
last month’s notes on December exhibi- 
tors. Mr. Gaspard was born in Russia, 
where he studied for many years before 
going to Paris to study at Julian’s. Since 
1916 he has lived in the United States, 
painting and exhibiting in New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans, and other cities. 
Many of his pictures remain in collec- 
tions in France—among them a triptych 
“The kirmesse; autumn,” which was 
bought by the French government. The 
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present collection of his work at the Art 
Institute consists of about thirty-five 
framed oil paintings and over 150 un- 
framed oil sketches, all of which—keyed 
high in color and very personally inter- 
preted—are subjects from the Indian 
reservations near Taos and in Arizona. 
The sketches were offered for exhibition 
by Mr. Gaspard for a purely educational 
purpose; he wishes to show art students 
the volume of preliminary work which an 
artist does before executing a finished 
painting. All of his painting is plein air 
work; he does no studio painting. 

In Gallery 252 and in the approach 
to it will be found paintings, drawings; 
and lithographs by Abel Pann, chiefly of 
Palestinian and Russian subjects, of 
which several are vivid character studies 
of peasants. His war pictures, “From 
battle front to pogrom,” are scenes of 
horror, desolation, and pathos, made 
very concrete and realistic. In complete 
contrast are his symbolical subjects in 
oi] and pastel—among them a number 
of rich and colorful Bible illustrations, 
decorative in quality and poetic in con- 
ception. A note of satire also is struck 
by the artist in such portrayals as “The 
guide,” “At the dentist’s,” and “At the 
photographer’s studio.” 

What will be to many a new painting 
ground is revealed by Oliver Dennett 
Grover in his exhibition in Room 255— 
the northern Atlantic coast of Canada. 
In a number of the paintings which 
were made last summer occur the strange 
and beautiful Perce Island, the great 
stretches of the sea, and the primitive 
fisher-life that clings along its coast quite 
as it has done since the early seventeenth 


century. 


In the exhibition of works by Charles 
Francis Browne we have a resumé of 
the work of this painter during the 
greater part of his very active career. 
Themes from many parts of the world, 
distilled through the medium of the 
artist’s sensitive and illuminating per- 
sonality, here form the attraction. It is 
greatly regretted that Mr. Browne him- 
self has not been able to be present at 
any time during his exhibition, but his 
friends have gathered in numbers at the 
series of “at homes” which have been 
arranged in the gallery by various 
organizations in recognition of his ser- 
vice as an artist and a citizen. 

Bryson Burroughs, whose work also 
is shown during this month, represents 
a phase of modernism which is more 
rare in America than abroad—the play in 
a fanciful, whimsical, and sometimes 
humorous way, with classic themes and 
materials. In these paintings we often 
see the designer uppermost, as in the 
powerful line arrangement “The Fisher- 
men,” lent by Mrs. Longyear, of Boston, 
and “Andromeda,” herewith reproduced, 
and now and then the satirist, as in the 
“Psyche at the house of Venus.” Re- 
straint in theme, in color, and in the 
illusion of reality, characterizes these 
paintings. 

Engravings by the Little Masters, 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, are now on exhibition in the 
Print Room. Uniformly fine in quality, 
these engravings by Aldegrever, the 
Behams, Pencz, Altdorfer, and Solis 
are seldom encountered in this country. 
save in a few large public collections. 
Their value as works of art is great. 
they are replete with suggestions for the 
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designer, and they are important histori- 
cally. The French portrait engravings 
in such early states and brilliant im- 
pressions as are shown here also are rare. 
The late and worn impressions which 
are so frequently seen in no way do 
justice to the splendor of French en- 
graving in its golden age. The portrait 
of Guillaume de _ Brisacier—Antoine 
Masson’s far-famed “Gray-haired man” 
—is seen here in its first state. The 
proof is so remarkably bright that it is 
safe to say it is an unexcelled impression 
of Masson’s masterpiece. The benefit to 
the printlover of studying such proofs is 


immeasurable. Quality is a prime con- 
sideration in judging the esthetic im- 
portance of a work of the needle or 
burin. The exhibition will remain in 
place until about the end of the first 
week in January. 


THE TOY EXHIBITION 


HE exhibition of toys made in 
T America, held in Gunsaulus Hall, 
indicates in a significant way the 
progress of design in toymaking. With 


an entirely different purpose from the 
displays in the shops, the attempt in 
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arranging this exhibition of toys has been 
to bring forward that element of beauty 
which students of childhood believe is a 
vital part of the lives of the children. 
Given this condition, it is immediately 
‘ interesting to note the increased propor- 
r. tion in the number of toys made by 
children themselves and by amateur toy- 
| makers. The use of wood with its 
_ sympathetic texture, the less realistic and 


more imaginative uses of wools and 
cambric in the making of dolls and 
animals, the prominence of toys which 
involve the constructive activity of the 
children themselves—these are character- 
istics of the present exhibition. It is 
interesting to see that there are at least 
a few inexpensive toys in which beauty 
is a vital part. Often the toy manu- 
facturer remains still to be convinced 
that beauty costs no more than ugliness. 
Often he has to be persuaded that beauty 
does add to the child’s interest in the 
toy. But the American manufacturer is 
a broadminded individual, and if the 
suggestion of the public can reach him 
through not too devious channels, there 
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BONATTAR, OR SWEDISH FESTAL DECORATION, LENT BY EDWIN PEARSON 


is no question that the public’s desire 
will be supreme with him. 

The prize awards in the toy exhibition 
were given as follows: the George Arthur 
Stephens prizes of $50, $30, and $20, 
for the toys having the best re-active 
effect on the worker who makes toys, to 
Alfred N. and Anita Willets Burnham 
for two carved dolls, to M. Bayley 
Whiting for “The butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker,” and to Paul 
Detlefsen for “Pigeonville”; Illinois 
Manufacturers Association prizes of 
$50, $30, and $20, for designer and 
student, to John Lloyd Wright and to 
Elizabeth DeWitt for their entire ex- 
hibits, and to J. O. Howard for a paper 
aeroplane toy; Municipal Art League of 
Chicago prizes of $25, $15, and $10, for 
toys of greatest art and educational 
value, to Florence Judd for complete set 
of doll furniture, to Andrew Rainus, in 
the Country Convalescent Home, for 
doll’s house, and to Charles F. Lorenzen 
and Co. Inc. for mosaic picture tiles; 
Mrs. Hubbard Carpenter prizes (two) 
of $25 each, for toys of greatest educa- 
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ON EXHIBITION 


tional value, to Caroline Pratt for group 
of wooden toys and to Miss Hans 
Viederanders for exhibit of barnyard 
set. Honorable mentions were awarded 
to W. F. Tannen Co. for dried apple 
dolls, to Wilfred Bronson for basket cart 
design, to Stella Adler for ““The happy 
doll family,” to Paul Benz for doll’s 
house, and to Jessie McCutcheon Raleigh 
for “Stair-step family.” 


LIBRARY NOTES 

EQUESTS come often to the 
R Ryerson Library for books on the 
subject of symbols and their 
adaptation, although comparatively few 
people appear to realize the possibilities 
for creative inspiration which this sub- 
ject offers. From being the text of the 
simple in ages past symbolism has be- 
come the study of the scholar, and today 
we turn to it for an interpretation of 
various countries, designs, and even per- 
sonalities. The library offers books on 
the symbols of Egypt, China, Japan, and 
mediaeval Europe; on the meanings of 
flowers, trees, and animals in historic 
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SEE NOTE ON PAGE 12 


ornament; on decorations found upon 
the pottery and blankets of the American 
Indian; on the rugs of Persia; and on 
the emblems employed by the Coptic 
weavers. Under the general subject of 
ecclesiastical symbolism come the many 
books on the cross in tradition, art, and 
history: the tau cross of the ancient 
Egyptians, the sunwheels of the Scan- 
dinavians, the caduceus of Hermes, the 
many variations of the swastika, heraldic 
crosses, and the cross as a symbol of the 
Christian faith. 

To the Photograph and Lantern Slide 
Department there has just come a gift 
of approximately ten thousand photo- 
graphs of American and European sub- 
jects and four hundred magazine articles 
in temporary bindings—a generous gift 
presented to the Ryerson Library by 
Mrs. John B. Sherwood with the con- 
fident faith that here in the Lending and 
School collections it will be of continual 
service in the encouragement of art 
appreciation. There will be a more 
detailed description of this gift in a later 
number of the BULLETIN. 
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THE OLD GARDEN, SANTIAGO, CHILE 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE 


NOTES 


of the memorable events of the 
year was the drama of the 
Nativity and the Massacre of the. In- 


RISTMAS PAGEANT—One 


nocents given in Fullerton Hall on 
December 17 and 19. The scheme of 
the play and the design of the stage 
pictures were by Hermann Rosse, Head 
of the Department of Design in the 
School, and the costumes were executed 
by students in this department, while the 
scenes were painted by other classes in 
the school. The words, a peculiarly 


beautiful transcription of the scriptural 
story, were composed by Cloyd Head, 
and the music was by Eric Delamarter. 
This too was of an unusual and lovely 
character and in this respect accorded 
well with the distinctive quality of the 
other arts of the play. 

Mrs. David Adler lial the 
Virgin, Paul Bartlett was Joseph, and 
Jesseca Penn Evans was the Angel 
Gabriel. Helen Head Fivey had the 
role of the Archangel Michael, Lionel 
Robertson played the dual part of priest 
and beggar, William Owen was Herod. 
Donald Robertson spoke the prologue. 
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EMERALD LAKE, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY OLIVER DENNETT GROVER 


Tue Docents—Mrs. Herman Hall 
has gone to California on a leave of 
absence until April 1. While she is in 
Los Angeles she will give a course of 
lectures on art. In her absence from the 
Institute Miss Parker will be Acting 
Head of the Museum Instruction De- 
partment, with Miss Stanton to assist 
her in conducting classes. 


ScHooL Nores—The engagement of 
George W. Bellows as visiting instructor 
terminated with the holidays. A faculty 
luncheon in his honor and a dinner 
given by his enthusiastic classes testified 
to his popularity among teachers and 


students. Mr. Randall Davey will 
begin an engagement of three months as 
instructor in painting, on January 5. 
Applications to enter his classes should 
be made at the school office. 

The number of applications by pro- 
spective students for courses in the 
school has been so large that enrollments 
have had to be limited. Only those who 
were listed before December 1 can be 
accommodated in classes, 

The night school, closed for three 
weeks on account of the fuel crisis, will 
reopen on January 5, when day school 
classes also are resumed after the 
Yuletide vacation. 
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Festa, Decoration—The bonattar 
reproduced in parton pages 8 and 9, lent by 
Edwin Pearson, is an eighteenth century 
Swedish festal decoration illustrating 
Biblical themes: the wise virgins and the 
bridegroom, three kings and the three 
wise men bringing gifts to the Christ- 
child, Herod—identified by an inscrip- 
tion above which is a panel decorated 
with angels and flower forms. Suitable 
inscriptions taken from an early transla- 
tion of the Bible explain the meaning of 
the figures represented. A century ago 
these “bonattar” were very common as 
wall decoration in Swedish homes during 
Twelfth Night, the period between 
Christmas and Epiphany. The decora- 
tions are painted in vivid colors on tough 


paper. 


Materiats Neepep— Soldiers at 
Fort Sheridan who are engaged in Re- 
construction Work are in need of ad- 
ditional materials for the objects they 
make. In particular they need art linen 
(of any amount or color) ; new pieces of 
silk, satin, cretonne, upholstery stuff, 
and the like, for tray bases and bag lin- 
ings; cross-stitch canvas; burlap and 
hooks for hooked rugs; reed for baskets, 
etc.; crochet cotton, yarn, embroidery 
silk for weaving; beads, both large and 
small; library paste; knitting needles; 
nut picks; blue, gray, and black dyes. 
The Alliance Francaise asks that these 
materials be sent by mail to Mrs. E. C. 
Dana, Head Aide and Buyer for the 
Division of Occupational Aides, Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois. 


Poputar Prize Awarp—The Ed- 
ward B. Butler Popular Prize of one 


hundred dollars, for the painting in the 
American exhibition receiving the largest 
number of votes from visitors to the 
museum during the exhibition period, 
has been awarded to Walter L. Palmer 
for his painting “Silent dawn.” 


Girt oF Parntincs—The Friends of 
American Art purchased from the annual 
American exhibition the following paint- 
ings, to add to their collection in the 
Art Institute: “Evening,” by Jerome 
Meyers; “The Cotton Gin,” by Harry 
L. Hoffman; and “Unrest,” by Sidney 
E. Dickinson. 


Lecrures— The fifth lecture—on 
“The Romanesque style, England and 
Italy’—in the series on architecture by 
Thomas E. Tallmadge will be given on 
February 2. His remaining February 
lectures, on the ninth, the sixteenth, and 
the twenty-third, will deal with the 
Gothic style of architecture in France, 
England, and Italy. 

On February 3 Dr. Ian C. Hannah, 
Professor of History at Oberlin College 
and author of a number of books on 


' history and art, will discuss “The Bayeux 


tapestry.” Dr. Hannah’s activity as a 
lecturer and teacher is the culmination 
of years of study in his native England 
(He received his M. A. degree at Cam- 
bridge in 1899) with subsequent tours 
of study and teaching in continental 
Europe, China, South Africa, and 
Canada, where he was president of 
King’s College, Nova Scotia, for two 
years. His research in Irish mediaeval 
architecture, on which he lectured at the 
Art Institute last February, brought 
him a fellowship in the Society of Anti- 
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quaries of London. His career as a 
University Extension Lecturer for Ox- 
ford and Cambridge began in 1899. By 
1916 he could boast five successful 
American lecture tours, ending with a 
series of thirty lectures on the “Apprecia- 
tion of art” at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Maurice W. Brockwell on February 
10 will tell us “How to read pictures.” 
Mr. Brockwell also is a Cambridge 
University Extension Lecturer, bringing 
to his subject the result of years of re- 
search and study in both public and 
private collections of Europe and, more 
recently, America, He was for a time 
librarian and secretary to Berenson, the 
eminent authority on Italian art, and 
honorary secretary for Great Britain of 
the Van Eyck Memorial Fund. For 
several years he has been a regular con- 
tributor to various English periodicals 
and papers, to Thieme-Becker’s Lexikon, 
and to the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, of 
which he was the English correspondent. 
He is the author and joint author of 
many books on art. By means of lantern 
slides he will analyze the paintings under 
discussion and will tell prospective 
visitors to the galleries abroad what to 
look for in the pictures to be seen there. 

On February 17 instead of a lecture 
there will be a concert, given by mem- 
bers of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
The concluding lecture of the month, on 
February 23, will be delivered by Miss 
M. Antonia Lamb, whose subject will 
be “The needlework of the Christian 
era.” As head of the Art Needlework 
Department of the Municipal School of 
Art at Leicester and Honorary Associate 
of the Royal School of Art Needlework 


WITH THE PARROT—BY H. 8S. BEHAM 
PRESENTED BY MR. AND MRS. POTTER PALMER 


VIRGIN 


at South Kensington, Miss Lamb has had 
abundant opportunity to organize lec- 
tures which cover the history of the art 
of sewing and fabric decoration from the 
earliest times to the present day. By 
means of a unique collection of about eight 
hundred lantern slides illustrative of 
her subject and also a coliection of plates 
in gold and color, which reproduce tex- 
tiles of many kinds, she demonstrates 
that the needleworkers were the earliest 
historians and that some sort of textile 
art was known in nearly every nation in 
the prehistoric periods. In recent years 
at least, the Art Institute’s lecture course 
has not afforded any such comprehensive 
resumé of the history of needlework. 

March lectures, including the course 
on painting, will be found listed in the 
calendar on page 15. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


DECEMBER 1919—JUNE 1920 


December 11, 1919—January 12, 1920, inclusive—Toys made in America, exhibited 
by the Art Alliance and the Art Institute. 

December 16, 1919—January 22, 1920, inclusive—(1) Paintings by Bryson 
Burroughs. 
(2) Paintings by Oliver Dennett Grover. 
(3) Paintings by Abel Pann. 
(4) Paintings by Charles Francis Browne. 
(5) Paintings by Leon Gaspard. 

December 22, 1919—January 12, 1920, inclusive—Paintings and examples of 
industrial art exhibited by the Chicago Public School Art Society. 

January 6-22, inclusive—Exhibition by the Chicago Chapter of the Wild Flower 
Preservation Society of America. 

January—Loan exhibition of the etchings by Rembrandt in the Buckingham 
collection. 

January 29—March 3, inclusive—Twenty-fourth Annual Exhibition of Works 
by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 

February (Dates to be announced)—(1) Etchings and sanguine drawings by 
Arthur W. Heintzelman. 
(2) Etchings of flowers by Katharine Cameron. 

March 9—April 1, inclusive—(1) “One price” picture exhibition. 

| (2) Paintings by Adam Emory Albright. 
(3) American Painters, Sculptors, and Engravers’ exhibition. 
(4) Paintings by John C. Johansen. 
(5) Tenth annual exhibition of etchings under the management of the Chicago 

Society of Etchers. 

April 6—May 5, inclusive—(1) Annual Chicago architectural exhibition. 
(2) Paintings and drawings by Stephen Haweis. 
(3) Paintings from the Saugatuck Summer School. 

May 11—June 10, inclusive—(1) Annual exhibition of American water colors, 

1 pastels, and miniatures. 

(2) Annual exhibition by the Chicago Society of Miniature Painters. 

(3) Paintings by Louis Ritman. 

(4) Paintings by W. Elmer Schofield. 

(5) Wash drawings by Henry G. Keller. 

(6) Photographs by members of the Chicago Camera Club. 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


FOR MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON MEMORIAL HALL, TUESDAYS 
AND FRIDAYS AT 4 P. M. NEARLY ALL ILLUSTRATED BY STEREOPTICON. 


JANUARY 
5 Lecture: “The classic style, Greece.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 
6 Lecture: “Greek sculpture and the beauty of form.” Lecture and demonstra- 
tion in Greek costume by Mrs. Diana Watts. 
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12 Lecture: “The classic style, Rome.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 

13 Synthetic reading: “Miriam: Sister of Moses.” Maxwell Armfield and Con- 
stance Smedley. 

19 Lecture: “Early Christian and Byzantine styles.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 

20 Lecture: “The vital principle in design.” Henry Turner Bailey. 

26 Lecture: ‘Romanesque style, France and Germany.” ‘Thomas E. Tallmadge. 

27 Lecture: “A museum of trees.” Charles L. Hutchinson. 


FEBRUARY 


2 Lecture: “The Romanesque style, England and Italy.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 
3 Lecture: “The Bayeux tapestry.” Dr. Ian C.. Hannah. 

g Lecture: “The Gothic style, France.”” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 

10 Lecture: “How to read pictures.” Maurice W. Brockwell. 

16 Lecture: ‘The Gothic style, England.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 

17 Concert. By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

23 Lecture: “The Gothic style, Italy.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 

24 Lecture: “The needlework of antiquity.” MM. Antonia Lamb. 


MARCH 


2 Lecture: “The needlework of the Christian era.” M. Antonia Lamb. 

5 Lecture: “French painting.” James E. McBurney. 

9 Lecture: To be announced later. 

12 Lecture: “Modern French painting.” James E. McBurney. 

16 Lecture: “Art and labor.” Gerrit A. Beneker. 

19 Lecture: “English painting from 1800 to 1850.” James E. McBurney. 
23 Lecture: ‘The use of plants in design.”” Dr. William A. Murrill. 

26 Lecture: “English painting from 1850 to 1919.” James E. McBurney. 
30 Concert. By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE 


Eight lectures, ‘““The great architectural styles,” illustrated by the stereopticon, in 
Fullerton Hall, Monday afternoons at 4 o'clock, beginning January 5. Thomas 
Eddy Tallmadge, architect. ‘Titles given above. 


LECTURES ON PAINTING 


Twelve lectures, “Painters and paintings since the year eighteen hundred,” illu- 
strated by the stereopticon, in Fullerton Hall, Friday afternoons at 4 o’clock, 
beginning March 5. James E. McBurney, painter and illustrator. Titles 
given above. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon, until April 25, 1920, 
at 3 and 4:15 o'clock. George Dasch, conductor. Admission 10 cents. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


President Cuar es L. HUTCHINSON 
Martin A. R 

Vice-Presidents { Frank G 
Treasurer Ernest A. HAMILL 
Secretary WiuiaM F, TuTTLe 
Manager of the Membership 

Department Guy U. Younc 
Membership Clerk Grace M. WILLIAMS 
Director Georce W. Eccers 
Curator of Decorative 

Arts B. BENNETT 
Curator of Exhibitions 

CHARLES H. BURKHOLDER 

Curator of the Buckingham 

Prints Frepericx W. Gookin 
Librarian SaraH L. MITCHELL 
Registrar of the School Fanny J. KENDALL 
Head of Museum Instruction 

Department Mrs. HERMAN J. HALL 
Head of Extension 

Department Ross CRANE 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
Incorporated May 24, 1879, for the “founding 
and maintenance of schools of art and design, 
the formation and exhibition of collections of 
objects of art, and the cultivation and exten- 
sion of the arts of design by any appropriate 
means.” Museum building upon the Lake 
Front, first occupied in 1893, and never closed 
even for a day since. Admission free at all 
times to members and their families and to 
public school teachers and pupils. Free to 
the public Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, 
and legal holidays. Other days, 25c. Hours: 
9 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. week days; 12:15 to 9:00 
p. m., Sundays. 


MEMBERSHIP—Annual Members, $10 a 
year. Life Members, $100, without further 
payments. Sustaining Members, $25 or more 
a year. Governing Members, $100 upon 
election and $25 a year thereafter. Upon the 
payment of $400 Governing Members become 
Governing Life Members, thenceforth exempt 
from dues. Benefactors are those who have 
contributed $25,000 or more. 


All members entitled, with families and non- 
resident friends, to use of Ryerson (art) Library 
and to admission to all entertainments given 
by the Art Institute, excepting Sunday con- 
certs, to which a small fee is charged. 


THE SCHOOL—Departments of Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Decorative 
Designing, Normal Instruction, and Architec- 
ture. Saturday classes in Lettering, Decora- 
‘tive Design, Normal Instruction, and Hand 
Work. Classes for children in Drawing 
Modeling, Painting, and Sketching on Satur 
days from 10 to 12 a. m. and 2 to 4 p. m. 
Evening school classes in Mechanical and 
Architectural Drawing, Design, Free-handim 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, and Costume 
Design on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days from 7 to 9:30 p. m. Information and 
circulars of instruction to be obtained from 
School Registrar. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTION—For guid 
ance: One dollar per hour for four person 
or less. Groups of more than four, 25c 
person. Clubs of less than forty, $5; of ove 
forty, $10. Instruction in the regular weekl) 
classes, $3 for twelve lessons; no single 
tickets. Groups from schools, $2. Time limit 
for all classes: one and one-half hours 
Appointments, Room 16. 


RYERSON (ART) LIBRARY—Thirtees 
thousand volumes, 36,000 photographs, and 
19,427 lantern slides; the Burnham Library 
2,400 volumes on architecture, open ever 
week day, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; Sundays, 2 to § 
p. m. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday even 
ings until 9:30. Photographs and lantern slid 
available as loans. Room provided for students 


CATALOGUES—General Catalogue of 
Architecture, Sculpture, Paintings, ete. 
216 pages and 48 illustrations 25¢ 

Catalogue of the Casts of Ancient Sculp- 
ture in the Elbridge G. Hall and other 
collections, by Alfred Emerson. 

Part I. Oriental and Early Greek Art 25am 
Part II. Early Greek Sculpture 25¢ 
Catalogue of Etchings and Drawings by 
Charles Meryon. Howard Mansfield 
Collection 25 

Catalogue of Etchings by Joseph Pennell. 
Joseph Brooks Fair Collection 25¢ 

Catalogue of Etchings by Anders Zorn. 
Wallace L. DeWolf Collection 

Catalogues of current exhibitions 5 to 504 


COLOR PRINTS OF PAINTINGS belong 
ing to Museum (36 subjects at 33c each, % 
extra for mailing), PHOTOGRAPHS by th 
Museum photographer, and POSTCARDS 
(16 subjects in colors at 2 for sc and 22 
subjects in one color at rc each). [Illustrated 
price list on application. 


PERMITS TO COPY and to photograpi 
in the Museum obtainable through Director @ 
Secretary. No permits necessary for sketch 
ing or for use of hand cameras. 


REFECTORY—Open week days, from 
11:45 a. m. to 1:30 p. m.; Sundays, from 
12:15 to 8 p. m. Ground floor. 
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